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Such things are scattered throughout Clare; they range
from the quiet vision of the actual, focused by a single
word, such as

The old pond with its water-weed
And danger-daring willow tree.
Who leans, an ancient invalid,
O'er spots where deepest waters be,

to the authentic fancy of

Here morning in the ploughman's songs is met
Ere yet one footstep shows in all the sky.

And twilight in the East, a doubt as yet,

Shows not her sleeve of gray to know her by.

How perfect is the image, as perfect to its context and
emotion as the 'sovran eye' of Shakespeare's sun! And
what of the intense compression of a phrase like
'ploughed lands thin travelled by half-hungry sheep',
precise not merely to a fact, but to an emotion?

This unmistakable core of pure emotion lies close to
the surface throughout Clare. His precision is the pre-
cision of a lover; he watches nature as a man might
watch his mistress's eyes; his breath is bated, and we
seem to hear the very thumping of his heart; and there
are moments when the emotion seems to rise in a sudden
fountain and change the thing he sees into a jewel.
Trail brother of the morn' to a jetty snail is the tender
cry of a passionate lover; there is a delicateness in the
emotion expressed which not even Wordsworth could
attain when he called upon the Lesser Celandine. It is
love of this kind that gives true significance to the poetry
of nature, for only by its alchemy can the thing seen
become the symbol of the thing felt: washed by the
magic tide of an overwhelming emotion, the object
shines with a pure and lucid radiance, transformed from